24                                    JAMES,   DUKE   OF   YORK

On September 2 Charles and James left Saint-Germain for Contain-
ville, the port on the French coast nearest to Jersey. They passed
through Caen, where they saw the Marchioness of Ormonde, and they
were magnificently entertained by the Bishop of Coutances at the
headquarters of his diocese. They embarked at Coutainville at noon on
the zyth, in "the Prince's own pinnace" of eighteen oars, which he had
had built during his previous visit, and which had provided him with a
great deal of diversion. Charles was at the helm, the place which he
always reserved for himself, and at about four o'clock the little flotilla
arrived at Elizabeth Castle. At Coutainville James had given, in the
eyes of his admirers, a proof of his natural flair for the sea: for when it
was proposed to put off the departure until it was ascertained whether
or not the passage was clear of enemy craft, he pointed out that as the
wind then lay the enemy ships off Guernsey were wind-bound and could
not intercept them. After some discussion his advice was followed, and
it was justified by the complete safety of their passage, and by the fact
that the baggage-ships, which followed them next day, when the wind
had shifted, narrowly escaped capture.

Charles and James took up their residence at Elizabeth Castle, built
on a rock and connected with St. Heliers by a causeway which was
covered by the sea at high tide. They were accompanied by a train of
no fewer than three hundred persons; among those who accompanied
Charles or joined him later in Jersey we may notice Lord Byron, the
Duke of Buckingham, Sir John Berkeley, Sir Edward Nicholas, Sir
Edward Herbert, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, Sir Marmaduke Langdale,
Stephen Fox, James's secretary, Henry Bennet, and his chaplain, Dr.
Richard Stuart. The castle could hardly accommodate them all, and
subsequent arrivals had to be accommodated in St. Heliers and else-
where. Considerable state was maintained: Charles and James had each
six well-matched horses for his coach, and there was a third coach-and-
six for the Privy Council. There was some activity in strengthening the
defences of the island, notably by an addition to Elizabeth Castle, and
in increasing and training the militia, and there were many public
ceremonies to attend; but mostly the royal brothers devoted themselves
to such amusements as the island afforded, shooting, and sailing about
in Charles's pinnace. Charles, however, was not allowed to feel at ease
in Jersey; his servants were perpetually squabbling, and their squabbles
led to duels, and there was an increasing fear that the Parliamentary
fleet might blockade Jersey and take him in a trap* Ormonde, indeed,
wrote from Ireland on September 27 urging him to go there, in a last
desperate hope that his presence might put heart into his followers and
regain that kingdom; but the letter arrived too late to determine his